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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 
IX. ATONEMENT IN THE TEACHING OF PAUL 



ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 



In turning to the teaching of the apostle Paul we find ourselves 
dealing with a mind for which the question of reconciliation with 
God, justification before God, was one of capital importance and 
for which, moreover, this question had immediate relation to the 
death of Jesus. 

Partly because of the abundance of the material in Paul's letters, 
partly because there are some differences of emphasis between his 
earlier and later letters, partly because the authenticity of the earlier 
letters down to and including Philippians, regarded as the first of 
the letters of the Roman imprisonment, is more firmly established 
than that of Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles, it 
seems best to deal first with the teaching of the letters to the Thessa- 
lonians, Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Philippians, and in 
a later chapter, and more briefly, with that of the later epistles. 

Though these epistles are peculiarly rich in passages dealing 
with the fact of alienation between God and men, and with the cause 
of it, we must content ourselves with a few summary statements. 
The existence of such alienation is clearly and repeatedly affirmed 
by Paul (I Thess. 1:9; II Cor. 5:18-21; Rom. 1:18). The cause 
of it is found in sin, which is for Paul a comprehensive expression 
for all that is evil in the moral world (Gal. 5:19-21; Rom. 3:23; 
5:12). The characteristic sins of the Gentiles, who as compared 
with the Jews are without law, yet are not devoid of divine revela- 
tion, but have a knowledge of God and of his law, are idolatry, 
sensuality, violence, sins both of heart and outward life, both against 
man and against God (Rom. 1:21 ff.; I Thess. 1:9; 4:5; Gal. 
5 : 19-2 1 ; I Cor. 6:92.). The Jews, also, to whom was intrusted the 
law, i e., the revelation of the will of God in organized form, have 
failed to live in accordance with God's law. In general they have 
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been guilty of the same sins as the Gentiles, and in particular have 
relied upon obedience to statutes, circumcision and the Abrahamic 
covenant, to make them acceptable to God, rather than upon their 
righteousness of life (Rom. 2:3, 17-24, 25-27; Gal. 3:10, n). 
That which is common to the sin of both Jew and Gentile, its cen- 
tral element, because of which men are guilty, is resistance to truth. 
"The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men who hold down the truth in unrighteous- 
ness." 

Of sinless men, in the sense of men who have fully conformed to 
the law of God and can therefore stand before him on their own merits, 
there are none, save Jesus. Yet this does not mean that all men 
have been wholly given over to sin, and are objects of the divine 
wrath. There are those who by patient continuance in good works 
have sought, and not in vain, for glory and honor and incorruption. 
In other words, while all have sinned, and none are able to stand 
before God on a basis of legal merit, yet there are those who, filled 
with the desire after righteousness, and living uprightly, have sought 
and obtained divine approval (Rom. 1:18 — 3:20). 

Concerning the origin of sin in the race the apostle speaks only 
incidentally and somewhat obscurely. Rhetorically objectifying, 
almost personifying, sin, he speaks of it as entering the race through 
one man, and as passing in some sense from him to his descendants 
(Rom. 5:12). Yet the idea of a race-sin has not been taken up 
into Paul's theology as a vital element of it. It is at most a remnant 
of his Judaic thought unassimilated to his Christian thinking. The 
only sin that Paul knows of is the doing of sin by men, or the deeds 
which they do, and for such doing or deeds he regards the individual 
sinner as guilty because they involve violence to his better knowledge. 

In the experience of men, at least of those who have not on the 
one hand wholly surrendered themselves to evil, and on the other 
not fully attained unto righteousness, sin involves a constant internal 
conflict. The better self approves the good and strives to do the 
good. The evil side of man, which is associated with his physical 
nature, impels him to sin (Rom. 7:5). Even the law which forbids the 
evil at the same time stimulates the evil nature to oppose the good 
(Rom. 7 7-24) . All this, however, is experiential, not philosophical ; 
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it is but another expression of what has already been stated, namely, 
that sin involves resistance to or suppression of known truth. The 
"I" that does the evil, and the "I" that chooses the good, so that 
it is no longer "I" that do it, these are not for Paul two entities 
psychologically or philosophically distinguished, but two aspects of 
the self which every earnest man discovers within himself, but which 
few even attempt to define. For Paul the flesh as a physical thing 
was not morally evil, and as a moral thing was not a distinct entity, 
but simply the self doing evil in the face of a knowledge of good, and 
even a certain choice of good. Fundamentally it is action contrary 
to known truth that makes sin guilt, and is the cause of the divine 
disapprobation of men. 

Although the teaching of Paul concerning the basis of forgiveness 
is so intimately associated with his utterances concerning the death 
of Christ that the former must be expounded chiefly in connection 
with the latter, yet there are certain elements of his teaching concerning 
justification which require to be stated before entering upon the 
discussion of the meaning of Jesus' death. Three propositions, all 
found in Paul's writings, demand attention. 

1. Jews and Gentiles alike are justified by faith only. This 
principle, established in the case of Abraham, has been in all periods 
since operative in God's relation with men, and now that God has 
revealed himself in his son Jesus Christ, it is with new clearness 
reannounced to all men (Gal. 2:16; 3:9; 5:5; Rom. 3:21 — 28; 
4:1—5:2). 

2. Christ is the minister of God for the reconciliation of the 
world unto God. God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses (II Cor. 5:19). 
Ultimate deliverance from wrath, moreover, is through his life. It 
is only through the results of the life of Christ operative in men that 
they are ultimately delivered from that wrath of God which other- 
wise must have fallen upon them. Permanent peace with God, 
ultimate escape from his disapproval, is achieved only through 
righteousness. "We by faith through the Spirit wait for the hope 
of righteousness" (Gal. 5:5). 

3. In the final judgment God will render to every man according 
to his works. To them that by patience in well-doing have sought 
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for glory and honor and incorruption, he will award eternal life; 
to the self-seeking that have obeyed not the truth, but have 
obeyed unrighteousness, there shall be wrath and indignation. This 
principle applies both to Jew and to Greek, and knowledge of law 
will justify none. In the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men, not hearers of law, but doers thereof shall be justified (Rom. 
2:5-16). 

On the face of it the first and third of these teachings are in direct 
contradiction. On the one side Paul affirms that not by works of 
law, but by faith does God justify men, while on the other side, he 
explicitly affirms that according to his works shall every man be 
judged, and that only doers of law shall be justified. This seeming 
contradiction has even been made the basis of the assertion upon 
the part of certain modern critics that the Epistle to the Romans is 
a composite work representing contradictory points of view and 
doctrinal positions. But such criticism is in fact wholly superficial. 
One must indeed read more than the bare words, must penetrate 
somewhat beneath the surface of Paul's language, but it is not diffi- 
cult to discover the doctrine which underlies both these statements, 
and of which both are but variant expressions. The judgments of 
God are according to truth; not indeed based upon a reckoning up 
of good and bad deeds, the one set down in bookkeeping fashion 
on the credit side, and the other on the debit side of the account, 
but upon actual character as God reads the heart, and as character 
manifests itself in life. Between this and the doctrine of justification 
by faith there is no contradiction. For in the thought of Paul faith 
is fundamentally a receptive and obedient attitude toward God's 
revelation of himself and his will, especially as this is made in Jesus 
Christ. 

In dealing with Paul's teaching concerning the death of Christ 
we are confronted with so serious an embarrassment of riches that 
to discuss all the passages as the intrinsic significance of each would 
demand, is forbidden by the limitations of our space. We must 
be content to examine a few with care and to deal very summarily 
with the rest. In discussing these passages it is of less importance 
that we take them up in their chronological order than that we 
avoid the error of reading into them meanings that they do not con- 
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tain and then making the meaning thus imputed to them the basis 
for the interpretation of other passages. It is therefore expedient 
to begin with those passages which are most clear, or at any rate 
least obscure, and then proceed to those that are of less obvious 
meaning, guiding ourselves in the interpretation of these latter by 
the clearer meaning of the former. Adopting this order of treat- 
ment we may well begin with Rom. 5:5-10: 

And hope putteth not to shame; because the love of God hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit that was given unto us. For while 
we were yet weak, in due season Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for 
a righteous man will one die: for peradventure for the good man some one would 
even dare to die. But God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being now justified 
by his blood, shall we be saved from the wrath of God through him. For if 
while we were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the death of his Son, 
much more being reconciled shall we be saved by his life. 

The purpose of the passage, 5 : 1-10, is to exalt the justification 
into which the believer enters by faith, by showing how much it 
involves, how much it carries with it; in particular by showing that 
if we are justified by faith, there is in this fact a well-grounded hope 
of final and complete salvation. The fulcrum of the argument, so 
to speak, is the love of God, which, on the one side proved by the 
death of Christ for our justification while we were yet sinners, on 
the other hand itself proves that God will not fail to save us from 
his wrath through Jesus' life. For our present purpose we have 
to note two points, (a) The death of Jesus is a convincing demon- 
stration of God's love for sinners. God proves his love to us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us. (b) In the blood of 
Jesus, that is, in his death, we were justified; through the death of 
Jesus we, while we were enemies, were reconciled to God. " Recon- 
ciled" and "justified" (as passives) are practically synonymous terms. 
"In his blood" and "in his death" are equivalent expressions. Of 
these two propositions the first is entirely clear. To God his Son 
is infinitely precious. Yet even his Son he gave to die that we, sin- 
ners and objects of his wrath, might be reconciled to him. Herein 
is incontestable proof of God's love to sinful men. The wrath of 
God against sinners does not exclude love. The death of Christ 
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is the more convincing proof of love because it was for sinners, 
objects of his wrath, that he gave his Son. 

The same thought that the death of Jesus is a manifestation of 
the divine love is expressed by Paul again in the eighth chapter 
of Romans: 

What shall we say to these things? If God is for us, who is against us? 
He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not also with him freely give us all things? .... For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord (Rom. 8:31-38). 

Akin to the thought that the death of Jesus is a manifestation of 
the divine love is also the conception that the death of Jesus is a 
manifestation of the love of Christ. Thus in Gal. 2 : 20, the apostle 
speaks with evidently deep feeling of "the Son of God who loved 
me and gave himself for me." And in the midst of the passage 
just quoted in part from the eighth chapter of Romans, occurs the 
sentence, "Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?" The 
expression "love of Christ," closely following a reference to the death 
of Christ, is evidently thought of as manifest in that death. 

But to return to Rom. 5:5-10. The second proposition that 
through the death of Jesus we are justified, i. e., reconciled, taken 
into God's favor, is clear and unmistakable in itself. But there 
evidently lies behind it something that the statement itself does not 
disclose, viz., a thought as to what there is in the death of Jesus 
that should make it the basis of justification and reconciliation. 
For the answer to the question thus raised we shall have to look 
to other passages. And of these none is more important than Rom. 
3 : 24-26 : 

Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitiation, through faith, in his blood, to 
show his righteousness, because of the passing over of the sins done beforetime, 
in the forbearance of God; for the showing, I say, of his righteousness at this 
present season: that he might himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath 
faith in Jesus. 

Again limitations of space forbid us to enter into detailed inter- 
pretation of this most important passage and compel us to content 
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ourselves with a summary of the propositions stated or clearly implied 
in it: 

1. In the ages before the coming of Christ, God passed over sins 
of men; i. e., he suffered them in part to go unpunished. 

2. This passing over of sins was an act of forbearance on God's 
part; i.e., these sins deserved and might justly have received a 
punishment which they did not receive. 

3. As a consequence of this passing over of sins in forbearance 
the righteousness of God came under suspicion, i. e., because God 
did not punish sin to the full, the impression was created in men's 
minds that God was indifferent to sin, was not pained by it, was 
not indignant at it 

4. Under these circumstances, accordingly, God's righteous- 
ness having been brought under suspicion by his forbearing to 
punish sin to the full, God made a public manifestation which 
had for its object the removal of this suspicion and the demon- 
stration to men that he was righteous, that he was not indifferent 
to sin. 

5. This public manifestation consisted in a setting forth of Jesus 
in his blood, i. e., in his death before the eyes of all the world. It 
need scarcely be said that not the visible spectacle of Jesus on the 
cross, but the fact viewed in its moral and historical significance is 
what is chiefly referred to. 

6. That which this public setting forth of Jesus shedding his 
blood proved is something which was already true, but which having 
become obscured was in this event made manifest. This is implied 
in the choice of the words "set forth" and "showing," the latter 
made emphatic by its repetition. The death of Christ is in the 
view of our present passage a demonstration. God presents him to 
the view of men dying, not puts him to death. And this presenta- 
tion demonstrates God's righteousness, not creates or satisfies it. 
God had not failed to be righteous, he had only failed, through for- 
bearance, to convince men that he was righteous. The death of 
Jesus is a demonstration to the world that what seems true of God 
is not true, but that so far from being indifferent to sin it is on the 
contrary a perpetual pain to him, that he perpetually disapproves it, 
is angry with it. At the same time the expression "that he might be 
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righteous" implies that a perpetual "passing over" without "demon- 
stration" would not only seem but be unrighteous. 

7. In Jesus thus set forth in his blood, thus demonstrating God's 
righteousness, showing that God is not indifferent to sin, God pro- 
vides himself a propitiation, i. e., makes it possible for him to show 
mercy toward those toward whom otherwise he would have been 
compelled to show wrath. 

8. This manifestation of Jesus Christ in his blood, through which 
God's righteousness is demonstrated, becomes propitiatory through 
faith on the part of the individual sinner. In other words it avails 
to turn away wrath not from all who have sinned, not from men in 
masses or nations, but from him who has faith. 

9. These two last-named facts may be stated in other words, viz., 
that God set forth Jesus in his blood in order to prove his righteous- 
ness, this in turn having as its purpose that God might be righteous 
and accept the sinner who has faith in Jesus. Thus it is evident 
that the propitiousness of God, which is on condition of faith on man's 
part, is more specifically the acceptance of the sinner who has faith. 

10. Thus in Jesus Christ is provided for men a redemption, a 
deliverance from the condemnation of sin: in the words of vs. 24 
they are "justified through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus." 

11. This deliverance, viz., the acceptance of men on condition 
of faith apart from works of law, is undeserved on their part, a gratu- 
itous act of grace on God's part. 

Thus it appears that by direct assertion or by implication Paul 
represents the whole activity of God in this matter as one of grace. 
The sins of the past were passed over in forbearance. The demon- 
stration of the divine righteousness which was needful to enable him 
to assume the forgiving and justifying attitude toward men was 
provided by God himself. The acceptance of men on condition of 
faith is expressly characterized as an act of grace. 

While, therefore, the passage differs at first sight decidedly from 
Rom. 5:5-10 in viewing the death of Christ as a demonstration of 
the divine hostility to sin rather than of love, yet on closer comparison 
the same fundamental conception underlies it. If that passage 
expresses what we may venture to term the unreasoned intuitive 
interpretation of the fundamental meaning of the death of Jesus, 
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this shows the result of the apostle's reflection upon the specific 
end which God sought through that death to achieve, without in 
any degree modifying or qualifying the view of the fifth chapter. 
Even for divine love there are in Paul's view conditions subject to 
which it must achieve its end. Two of these conditions are set forth 
in this passage. Forgiveness, acceptance with God, is possible only 
when on the one hand there is an adequate demonstration of the 
divine righteousness, and on the other hand faith on the part of 
him who is to be forgiven. 

But this leads again to the raising of several questions, viz. : How 
does the setting forth of Jesus in his blood make manifest the righteous 
ness of God ? How does the exhibition of Jesus in his blood become 
propitiatory ? Why is the death of Jesus propitiatory through faith ? 

It must be admitted at the outset that Paul neither here nor else- 
where has returned direct answers to these questions. Yet it is 
scarcely possible that he had no answers to them. And we can 
but make the attempt to bridge the chasms in his expression of his 
thought with such answers as are at least consistent with what he 
has himself expressed. 

The first question is the most difficult to answer. How does 
the death of Jesus make manifest the righteousness of God? 
Righteousness is here, as the context shows specifically, the hostility 
of God to sin, the opposite of indifference to it. How does the 
suffering and death of Jesus demonstrate that God is not indifferent 
to sin ? Some have been ready to answer that God's righteousness 
had been brought under suspicion by his failure to punish sin; it is 
now vindicated by the fact that the accumulated penalty of these 
sins is borne by Jesus in his death. Nor can it be denied that there 
are some expressions of Paul which might seem at first sight at least 
to favor such an interpretation. "Him who knew no sin he made 
to be sin on our behalf that we might become the righteousness of 
God in him." "Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
becoming a curse for us." Yet it must be observed that these pas- 
sages, whatever be their true interpretation, do not in any case con- 
vey precisely the thought which is by this interpretation attributed 
to the passage in Romans. Paul does unquestionably conceive of 
the death of Christ as on behalf of men, and in a sense as instead of 
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men. Yet he never affirms that the righteousness of God demands 
punishment of every sin, still less that it could be satisfied or vindi- 
cated by the endurance of punishment by another than the sinner. 
And certainly this passage is very far from conveying by anything 
which it expresses such a conception of the divine righteousness. 
It cannot therefore be claimed that we are shut up to this interpreta- 
tion of the apostle's language, or that it is directly sustained by any 
other utterance of his. 

On the other hand there is another explanation of his thought, 
which, though also nowhere expressly put forth by Paul, almost 
necessarily results from things which he has said. For it may 
well be that the apostle's underlying thought is that the death 
of Jesus demonstrates God's hostility to sin, through its exhibi- 
tion of Jesus' own abhorrence of sin. Let several utterances of 
Paul be considered together: (a) Jesus is the image of God, the 
revelation of the glory of God (II Cor. 4:4-6). (b) God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, i. e., in Christ God is revealed 
reconciling the world to himself (II Cor. 5 : 20) . (c) The reconcilia- 
tion of the world is effected through the death of Jesus, (d) The 
death of Jesus manifests God's love and Jesus' own love. In this, 
therefore, there is illustrated the general principle that Jesus is the 
revelation of God, that what we see Jesus to be we may infer God 
to be. (e) But the death of Jesus also manifests both God's hostility 
to sin (Rom. 3:25) and Jesus' own hostility to sin (Rom. 6: 10). It 
is natural, therefore, to infer that when the death of Jesus is said to 
be a demonstration of God's hostility to sin, it is in accordance with 
the principle that in the face of Jesus Christ we see the character of 
God. If this falls short of demonstration, and it must be admitted 
that it does, it is at least to be said in its favor that it is in perfect 
harmony with all that the apostle says, and that it adds to what is 
expressly said only that which is needful to make the thought com- 
plete, and only what is in perfect analogy to what is expressly said. 1 

1 It may help to apprehend the apostle's thought if we endeavor to conceive vividly 
the situation which he had in mind, even though we cannot be sure that he thought 
of that situation in just the way in which he describes it. Jesus was crucified on 
the cross by men who hated him and whose deepest reason for hating him was 
the holiness of his character. He had claimed to be in the fullest possible sense the 
representative of God the Father. In spite of the substantiation of this claim by a 
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If, then, from the examination of this passage in the third chapter 
of Romans we return to consider the second of the two propositions 
which we found clearly stated in Rom. 5:9, 10, viz., that in the death 
of Jesus men are justified, reconciled to God, we find that it furnishes 
the answer to the question, what there is in the death of Jesus which 
makes it the basis of justification and reconciliation. Remembering 
that the two passages stand in the same epistle, only a few pages 
apart, and in the same general course of argument, we can but assume 
that the thought which is unexpressed but assumed in the fifth chap- 
life of holiness, rather because of this substantiation, men hated him and delivered 
him up to death. His suffering is therefore an exhibition of the hostility of the world 
to God's holiness. Far deeper, we must believe, than any physical pain connected 
with the suffering of the cross was the pain that came to Jesus in the conscious- 
ness that men so hated holiness and therein, however much they professed or even 
believed the contrary, really hated God, as to put to death him who manifested the 
divine holiness. In this Jesus is God's representative to us. In his suffering on the 
cross we have a manifestation more clear than anywhere else in the world of the true 
nature of sin and at the same time of the pain which such sin continually inflicts on 
God. It is the fullest manifestation of human sin because here we see most clearly 
illustrated that spirit which would lead men, if only they had the power, to put God 
out of his own universe; it is the fullest manifestation of the divine pain at sin, because 
at no other point in human history does God so uncover to us his heart as it suffers 
under the stroke of human sin. 

The cross of Christ is in this view simply the emergence into the plane of human 
history, into the sight of human eyes, of the eternal divine tragedy. It is God's per- 
petual word to us that every sin of man smites him to the heart. The death of Christ 
is not the concentrated accumulation of the divine pain — it is the momentary laying 
bare to the gaze of men of that fact which is as old as sin, and will last while sin lasts, 
that the sin of man is a blow at God, which he feels with all its force. Thus is Jesus' 
death the manifestation of the sensitiveness of God to sin, i. e., of his righteousness. 

But Jesus is also in his death man's representative. It is the continual repre- 
sentation of the apostle that Jesus died for men, on their behalf. He is a member 
of the human race. As such he joins himself in closest sympathy with men, his fellow- 
men. By virtue of this close union, this profound sympathy he realizes intensely the 
hostility of God toward sin, because it is directed against his fellow-men. Being 
himself holy, he knows how God looks at sin; being a man in closest sympathy with 
men he realizes what the anger of God against men is, and suffers intensely in the 
consciousness that his fellow-men are the objects of the divine disapproval and anger. 
Him who knew no sin, he made to be sin for us. He became for us a curse that he 
might redeem us from the curse. Thus he suffers on behalf of men for their sins, 
because this suffering is caused by their sin, by this close and vital and sympathetic, 
though voluntary union with men; and at the same time through their knowledge of 
his suffering he manifests to men the true nature of God's attitude toward sin. 
Thus in this aspect of his sufferings also is there a manifestation of that righteous- 
ness of God which had been brought under suspicion by his forbearance with sin. 
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ter is the same that is set forth in the third chapter. We conclude, 
therefore, that when in Rom. 5:9, 10, the apostle speaks of men as 
justified in Christ's blood and reconciled to God through the death 
of his Son, it is probable that his thought is that through this death 
there is afforded such a demonstration of the divine attitude to sin 
as makes possible the forgiveness and acceptance into favor of those 
who have faith in Jesus. 

It is certainly in favor of this interpretation that it is more con- 
sonant with the apostle's clearly expressed dictum, that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth than that which finds in his words 
the intimation that Jesus endured penal suffering on behalf of men; 
while it by no means denies to them the expression of that true 
vicariousness which the apostle repeatedly affirms of the suffering 
of Jesus. 

The answer to the second question, How does the death of Jesus 
become propitiatory by its demonstration of divine righteousness, is 
less difficult, being indeed almost immediately suggested by the con- 
text. The passing over of sins had brought the divine righteousness 
under suspicion. This cannot always continue. God must not only 
be righteous, it is a necessity of his righteous relation to men that 
he shall leave them in no reasonable doubt respecting his righteous- 
ness. It is in particular a necessary condition of forgiveness, the 
acceptance of the sinner. To accept a sinner under circumstances 
which would imply that such acceptance was grounded in indifference 
to sin would itself be to encourage sin. Hence a demonstration of 
divine righteousness, such as can leave no room for doubt concern- 
ing God's attitude toward sin, is the necessary basis of propitiation. 
The death of Christ is propitiatory because by its furnishing such a 
demonstration it makes possible a gracious attitude on God's part 
toward the sinner. This is indeed almost exactly what Paul says 
in vs. 26, viz., that this demonstration of righteousness was made 
in order that God might be righteous and the justifier of him that 
believes in Jesus, two things which but for the manifestation of the 
divine righteousness in the death of Jesus would have been incon- 
sistent, the acceptance of one not really and fully righteous in itself 
and unaccompanied by some correcting demonstration implying 
that God did not disapprove sin and hence was not righteous. 
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Nor is the answer to the third question, why faith is necessary 
to propitiation, difficult if only we hold firmly to the apostle's con- 
ception of the nature of God's judgment and the nature of faith. 
He speaks of Jesus set forth in his blood as propitiatory through 
faith, implying that the death of Christ has no propitiatory power 
in respect to the unbelieving. It is distinctly implied also that the 
propitiation of God must not be inconsistent with the manifestation 
of his righteousness, since the setting forth of Christ as a propitiation 
has as one purpose of it the manifestation of that righteousness. By 
the parallelism of his sentence Paul implies that the being propitious 
toward men is the acceptance of them. How then does faith make 
possible the acceptance of men ? Now faith, as the apostle thinks 
of it, is, as already stated, a receptive and obedient attitude toward 
God's revelation of himself and of his will. The faith of Abraham 
is of essentially the same character, Paul implies, as his own Christian 
faith. Such faith is itself incipient and germinal righteousness. It 
is the keeping of the law of God in its inmost essence. It contains 
also the promise and potency of complete and actual righteousness, 
since it is the opening of the door of the soul to God, through which 
God enters, never again to depart and never to give over his work 
until it is complete. By faith we wait for the hope of righteousness; 
and he who has begun in us a good work will go on to complete it. 

Now to accept as righteous one who has such faith in Jesus is 
simply to recognize the germ as existing and as containing the promise 
and potency of the full fruit. It is to treat men in accordance not 
merely with the actual moral attainments of the present moment, 
but in accordance with what they are in fundamental character, 
and with what they are certain to become in actual conduct and 
character. It does not involve the assertion that men are now actually 
all that God requires, but that they are fundamentally so, and that 
there is in their fundamental Tightness the potentiality of full attain- 
ment, a potentiality which is certain to become an actuality. 

Thus faith makes possible propitiation and justification. More- 
over, it is an indispensable condition of propitiation. To accept as 
righteous one who has no faith, is to accept as righteous one who 
is not righteous and gives no promise of becoming righteous. This 
would be not to prove but to disprove the divine righteousness. The 
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death of Jesus is propitiatory only because it provides a means by 
which God is able consistently with the maintenance of his righteous- 
ness to be merciful to the sinner; it is propitiatory only in respect 
to those who have faith, since the acceptance as righteous of one 
who does not by faith lay hold on God would be a demonstration 
that God was indifferent to the distinction between righteousness and 
unrighteousness. The death of Jesus cannot avail to make this 
possible, for it is a contradiction of exactly that which the death of 
Jesus was intended to demonstrate. Propitiation is not withheld 
from those who have no faith. It has intrinsically no effect in respect 
to them. 

Thus in Jesus Christ is provided for sinners a redemption, a 
deliverance from the condemnation of sin. From the penalty of 
sin which otherwise must have been inflicted upon sinners, that the 
divine righteousness might be manifested or even maintained, there 
is provided for all who will believe a way of deliverance, because in 
the suffering and death of Jesus Christ has been found another method 
of making manifest the righteousness of God, and so a basis 
of reconciliation to God of all who have faith. This death he suffered 
on our behalf. He died that we might not die. His death is at 
once a demonstration of God's disapproval of sinners and of his 
love and of Christ's love for them. But this demonstration is of no 
avail for the reconciliation of the sinner unless there be faith on the 
part of the sinner. Him who has faith God accepts, because in that 
faith is germinal righteousness and the possibility of a complete 
achievement of God's purpose respecting man. By such faith men 
come into moral fellowship with the living Christ; and by his life 
they attain unto righteousness and are saved from wrath. The 
death of Jesus is revelatory. The life of Jesus is dynamic. That 
death furnishes a demonstration of God's attitude toward men on 
the basis of which they who by faith partake of his life may be recon- 
ciled to God. 
[The discussion of the Pauline Teaching will be continued in the next study.] 



